II
THE MANUSCRIPTS
COLLECTIONS of manuscripts cannot be formed in quite the same
methodical manner as a library of printed books. Their acquisition
depends to a much greater extent on chance and opportunity. In
forming a vast national collection like the Museum's it may be said
that the aim is to assemble, preserve and make available the written
sources of the main intellectual and historical activities of the world,
and especially, of course, of this country, for which the library of
printed books provides the published record and the commentary.
In the pages which follow some notes are given, first of the separate
collections which have come to the Museum, and then of some of
the more important classes which are represented in these and in the
Additional MSS., acquired throughout the Library's existence. The
sources of the Bible, of the other writings of the Christian Church,
of the literatures, arts and history of Greece, of Rome and of
medieval and modern Europe, are all sedulously collected. If little
mention of modern foreign history is made in these notes, it must
not be inferred that the Museum has little material illustrating it,
but merely that, except by the papers of English diplomats, it is less
well represented than the history of our own country. The aim of
Robert Cotton, to save the dispersed monuments of the Christian
Church and of Great Britain, remains, though others have been
added to it, the chief aim of the Museum in collecting manuscripts.
i. THE COTTON MANUSCRIPTS
Sir Robert Cotton took up the work, begun by Archbishop Parker,
of gathering and preserving the records of English literature and
history (including coins as well as MSS.) which had been dispersed
by the dissolution of the monasteries half a century before (see above,
pp. 126-28). Such was his -success that his library has been described
as perhaps the most splendid of all those of which the Museum's
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